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GENOA, 


i 


WO LAS Bp AU EEN 
[City and Harbour of Genoa. ] 


Gexova La Supersa, the Magnificent, for such was the 
title it acquired during the period of its splendour, is 
essentially a commercial city. The adjoining territory 
is mostly rocky, producing neither vegetable nor animal 
food sufficient for the consumption of its inhabitants. 
Had their industry been solely exerted in extracting their 
Subsistence from, te soil, we should have seen, instead of 
t large city with its stately edifices and rich merchants, 
only the huts of a few y Pea earning a precarious 
livelihood by their comparatively rude occupation, and in- 
capable of attaining from it that ease and opulence which 
Mspire men with a taste for the refinements and elegancies 
of life, and give a larger sphere to their enterprise. 
Happily the pursuits of the Genoese were directed into 
path which the very nature of things indicated, and 

they acquired at an early period a high reputation as 
manufacturers and merchants. Their own soil denied 
em a sufficiency of the necessaries of life, but they ob- 
ttined more than these, its luxuries also, by. the inter- 
change and traffic which they carried on with all the 
ile countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and the 
use which they made of their capital in every country of 

Vou. VIII, 


| 





Europe before the establishment of banks. The com- 
merce of Genoa was conducted on such an enlarged scale, 
and was so profitable, that her nobles did not disdain to 
employ their funds in trade. The productions of the 
west and north of Europe, and of Spain, Africa, Sicily, 
and the Levant, found their way into this emporium, and 
their transfer and distribution gave employment to the 
Genoese as shipowners, consignees, brokers, and mer- 
chants; and with this central point factors and agents 
in all the commercial cities from Liibeck to Cadiz and 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean maintained a con- 
stant correspondence. Like the Dutch, whose national 
character has been formed in a great degree by the phy- 
sical circumstances of their country, the Genoese were 
sober, industrious, frugal, and parsimonious, qualities 
which inspire confidence in commercial transactions. 

The situation of Genoa is within a bay in a wide gulf, 
which extends in a crescent-like form from the shores of 
France to those of Tuscany. These were the shores of 
the ancient republic. The harbour is in the same form, 
and about.a mile and a half in length, its entrance being 
protected by two moles which approach “oo half a 
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mile of each other. The view of the city from the sea 
is truly magnificent. Several hills rise from the harbour 
and form a semicircle, on the declivity of which the city 
is partly built; and a succession of fine buildings ex- 
tending two miles, like wings, lines a narrow strip of land 
between the sea and the adjacent heights. Palaces built 
of marble and surrounded by gardens, with churches and 
convents, rise one above the other on the steep sides of the 
hills behind, whose summits are crowned with ramparts, 
forts, and batteries, forming a double line of fortifications, 
which protects the city on the land side, the exterior line 
being above eight miles in length. Beyond these hills 
are the higher Apennines. The streets of Genoa, with 
few exceptions, are narrow, dark, steep, and crooked, a 
combination of defects which is not usually found in so 
large a city ; but, like those of Venice, the streets of old 
Genoa were constructed only for foot-passengers. The 
Strada Balbi and Strada Nova are spacious streets lined 
with the marble palaces of the Genoese patricians, some 
of which contain galleries of paintings, and are otherwise 
splendid, both by their architecture and intericr decora- 
tions. Many of the churches are handsome, and the 
former palace of the Doges, with seyeral other public 
buildings, are deserying objects of interest. 

--}Genoa and the territory adjoining, divided into seven 
provinces, is now a duchy forming*part of the kingdom of 
Sardinia. The province of Genoa contains 208,000 in- 
habitants. The population of the city is 94,000, and the 
suburbs contain 20,000 more, There are several small 
maritime towns in the province. The duchy has its own 
institutions—a high court of justice and a university, 
and civil employments are filled by Genoese. The gar- 
rison is under strict discipline, and much care is taken to 
conciliate the inhabitants. The liberal spirit of the go- 
vernment is highly praiseworthy, when it is recollected 
that Genoa enjoyed for a long period an independent ex- 
istence, and that many old prejudices still exist hetween 
the Genoese and the Piedmontese, which their forced 
union, by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, was caleulated 
to keep alive for some time. 

The decline of Genoese commerce is to be attributed to 
internal factions and foreign spoliation, and to those 
changes which occur in the natural course of events; but 
it is still very extensive, and has been reviving eyer since 
the peace. Their ships trade to the Levant, the Black 
Sea, the Baltic, America, and the West Indies, and they 
even visit the coasts of the Pacific. In 1832 the number 
of vessels entering the port was 2857, of which 2283 
sailed under the Sardinian flag, and of this latter number 
427 were from the Black Sea, and 641 from beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar, including 47 from America. It is 
the port of export for an extensive and fertile district 
producing rice, fruit, olive oil, raw silk, and hemp; and 
Genoa itself has manufactures of silks, damasks, velvets, 
light woollens, cotton, and paper, which give employment 
to shipping, either in importing the raw material or ex- 
porting manufactured goods, or in both these opera- 
tions. Goods may be warehoused at the Porto Franco, or 
free port, and re-exported without paying duty. The 
imports amount to nearly 3,000,000. annually, and the 
exports to above 2,000,000/. 

We conclude our notice of Genoa with a glance at a 
few of the most prominent points in its history. — 

Genoa took the opportunity of assuming its indepen- 
dence during the contests for the crown of Germany 
which followed the fall of the dynasty of Charlemagne. 
The executive power was then placed in the hands of 
elective magistrates called consuls. The Genoese had 
already become formidable at sea, and, allying them- 
selves with the Pisans, they drove the Saracens from 
Corsica and Sardinia early in the eleventh century. 
About the middle of the twelfth century, the Genoese 
having taken Minorca from the Moors, and plundered 





the capital of Granada of immense booty, a war ensued 
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with their jealous allies which lasted for a century. The 
Genoese fleet in this expedition consisted of 63 galleys and 
163 transports, with 12,000 men. The fourth and last war 
between the Genoese and Pisans was terminated in 1289, 
by the total defeat of the latter in sight of their own 
shores : 3000 Pisans were killed, and 13,000 died jy 
chains at Genoa ; and, eight years afterwards, the Genoese 
destroyed the port of their rivals, and filled up the 
entrance of the harbour. They had now leisure to ¢o 
with their Venetian rivals; but the war which took place 
between them terminated in the defeat of the Genoese, 
and their exclusion from the trade of the Black Sea, 
where they had formed numerous settlements. It was 
not until nearly a century afterwards, in 1381, after three 
periods of war, that a permanent peace ensued. 

During the wars with Pisa and Venice the energies of 
the Genoese were also frequently weakened by internal 
discords. In 1190 the consuls were changed for officers 
called “ podesta,”” who were selected annually from the 
citizens of another state ; and in 1270 the form of govern- 
ment was again subverted, two citizens who had distin- 
guished themselves by their services having seized the 
supreme power, which they exercised under the name of 
‘captains of liberty,” reconciling the people to their 
usurpation by instituting a popular tribunal, which su 
ported their rights against the nobles. In 1291 another 
change in the constitution occurred, and power was vested 
in “ captains,” to be chosen from places a hundred miles 
distant from Genoa; and a council was subsequently 
instituted to assist them in their functions, composed of 
twelve, and afterwards of twenty-four members, half of 
whom belonged to the patrician class, and the other half 
to the people. The contests between these two parties 
were frequently attended with bloodshed and social evils 
of every kind. This state of things continued until the 
poppet party acquired sufficient strength to exclude the 
nobles from supreme power, when they vested the execu- 
tive authority in doges elected for life; and the constitu- 
tion, as thus established, endured for nearly two centuries, 
not, however, without frequent outbreaks, which proved 
as disastrous as the struggles against the domination of 
the patrician class. Doges were often exiled, or main- 
tained in authority hy armed partisans. These domestic 
discords exhausted the country, and it was unable to 
resist its foreign enemies. Genoa fell into the hands of 
the kings of France, from whose yoke it was delivered by 
the patriot Andria Doria. The election of doge was then 
made biennial, and councils to assist and control him 
were elected from the most distinguished families of the 
patricians and citizens. No changes again occurred until 
the invasion of Italy by Bonaparte, when the aristocratic 
and democratic factions were once more in arms; and 
the former would have triumphed, but for the coercion of 
the French republican garrison. After the battle of 
Marengo, Genoa no longer enjoyed a nominal indepen- 
dence, but was united to France, and formed three 
departments of the empire. The continental system of 
Napoleon proved most injurious to a state depending, 
like Genoa, upon maritime and commercial intercourse. 
Many of the Genoese sailors, a sturdy and independent 
class, entered British ships, and were often taken pr- 
soners by their own countrymen, who served in priva- 
teers which annoyed British trade in the Mediterranean. 
In 1814 Genoa surrendered to the English, and in the 
following year was united to the kingdom of Sardinia by 
the treaty of Vienna. 





Effects of War.—* Seven years’ fighting,” says eae | 
Bentham, “ sets a whole kingdom back in learning 4m 
virtue (to which they were creeping, it may be) @ whole 
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* Prevention rather than Punishment.—Lord Coke, in his 
epilogue to his Third Institute, which treats of the crown 
law, after observing that frequent punishment does not 
prevent crime, says—“ What a lamentable case it is that so 
many Christian men and women should be strangled on 
that cursed tree, the gallows, insomuch as if in a large 
field a man might see together all the Christians that but 
in one year, throughout England, come to that untimely 
and ignominious end; if there were any spark of grace or 
charity in him, it would make his heart to bleed for pity 
and compassion.” His lordship then proceeds to show that 
the method of preventing crime is,—1, By training up youth 
in the principles of religion and habits of industry. 2, In 
the execution of good laws. 3, In the granting pardon 
very rarely, and upon good reasons. He then concludes 
“that the consideration of this prevention were worthy of 
the wisdom of parliament; and in the inean time expert 
and wise men to make preparation for the same wt dene- 
dicat eis dominus. Blessed shal! he pe that layeth the first 
stone of the building; more blessed that proceeds in it; 
most of all, that finisheth it, to the glory of God and the 
honour of our king and nation.” 


The Powers of the Haman Frame.—It is surprising to 
reflect, that notwithstanding human labour necessarily re- 
ceives its limit aceording to the extent of human power, yet 
how few there are who are aware how great that power is. 
Extraordinary feats of exertion, from time to time heard of, 
serve to exhibit prodigies of strength displayed at particular 
times and places; nevertheless most people are totally 
ignorant how far voluntary labour, unrecorded and almost 
unnoticed, is daily urged. I remember one day at Liver- 
pool, when walking upon the Docks, stopping to observe the 
mode in which the labourers employed to carry sacks of oats 
from the adjoining storehouses to a vessel lying at the 
water side conducted the operation. These men (chiefly 
Irishmen) received the full sacks as they were lowered by 
the crane off the hitch on their shoulders, and carried them 
aeross the road. They pursued their heavy task during the 
working hours of a summer’s day at a uniform unremitting 
pace, a trot of at least five miles an hour, the distance from 
the vessel to the storehouse being full fifty yards; thev 
were frequently obliged, moreover, to deviate from a straight 
line, in order to avoid the numerous carts and carriages that 
continually obstructed their course. Arrived on the edge of 
the wharf, they shot the contents of the sack into the hold of 
the vessel, after which, returning to the storehouse, and fixing 
ihe empty sack to the hitch at the end of the rope, they re- 
ceived in its place a fullone. It was said that at this work a 
good labourer earned, at 16d. per 100 sacks, 10s. a day; so 
that consequently he made seven hundred and fifty trips from 
the storehouse to the vessel, carrying for half the distance 
a full sack of oats on his shoulder; thus performing a dis- 
tance of seventy-five thousand yards, or forty-three miles 
nearly, All which, weight, distance, and impediments being 
considered, though a great performance, is one only of those 
numberless instances that somehow or other neither cause 
pity nor engender that state of excitement and outery so 
congenial to the English character—Sir George Head’s 
Home Tour. 


Fishing for Sword-fish at Messina.—The fishing for the 
pesce-spada begins about the middle of April, and continues 
to the middle of September. From the commencement of 
this fishery till the end of June, it is carried on upon the 
shore of Calabria ; and from this latter period till the middle 
of September, on that of Sicily. The reason is, that from 
April till June the sword-fish—either for the sake of food, 
or from some other unascertained cause—entering by the 
Faro, keeps along the shore of Calabria without approach- 
ing that of Sicily; while from the end of June to the 
middle of September it takes the opposite side. The 
sword-fish weighs generally from one to two hundred 
pounds. The formidable weapon to which it owes its name 
Varies from three to four feet in length, projecting from the 
end of the upper jaw and terminating in a point. The 
pesce-spada is taken either with the pa/zmadara, a kind of 
het with very close meshes, or with the harpoon. In the 
latter case the fishermen make use of a boat called Juntre, 
trom the Latin word Zinter, a vessel about eighteen feet in 
length by seven or eight in width—the prow being wider 





tian the stern, in order to give the harpooner more room. 
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The boat is furnished with a mast, called gartere or fariere, 
about eighteen feet in length, on the round top of which is 
placed one of the crew, whose business it is to descry the 
fish and watch its motions. The mast, near the bottom, is 
crossed at right angles by a yard called /a croce, to the ex- 
tremities of which the oars are attached by means of loops, 
to enable the rowers to turn the boat with the greater ease 
and celerity. The harpoon, which is about twelve feet long, 
is made fast to a rope something more than half an inch in 
diameter and two hundred yards in length. While the fish 
coast along the Calabrian shore, two men are placed on the 
rocks or cliffs to give notice of their approach. A similar 
practice is adopted on the Sicilian side; but there, as the 
shore is less precipitous, two vessels are moored near it, at 
the distance of a stone’s throw from each other, and on the 
masts of these the men are stationed. On the approach of 
a fish, which is said to be indicated by a change of colour 
in the watef, the signal is given by the men stationed at the 
mast-head, or on the cliffs, as the case may be, and the fore- 
most duntrée thet bears down upon it in the direction 
pointed out, till the spy on the round top of the /untre itself 
has also descried it. The vessel is then steered to one side 
or the other according to his direction, while the harpooner 
stands ready at the prow, anxiously watching an oppor- 
tunity to hurl his weapon, which he does with almost un- 
erring aim; taking care at the sanie time to let the fish 
have rope enough to rin. The men now row with all their 
might, following the track of the wounded fish, tiil, at 
length, exhausted with the loss of blood, he rises to the 
surface of the water, and is easily dragged into the boat. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this sport is alto- 
gether without danger; for sometimes the pesce-spada, when 
of large size, has been known to turn upon his pursuers, to 
pierce the side of the boat with his weapon, and even to 
upset it—Evans’s Italy and Sicily. 


Municipal Instituitons in Turkey.—In Turkey, the in- 
habitants selected from their own body the fittest persons 
for filling the office of assessors, collectors, and cashiers ; for 
the collection of the taxes or tribute was the origin of the 
municipal bodies throughout the country. The absence of 
all exclusion and restriction under the common yoke left 
no grounds for strife—all had an equal right of suffrage, 
and the only question at issue was the personal merit and 
character of the individuals to be chosen. The Turkish 
system of direct taxation prevents what we should consider 
opposing interests from clashing together. Public opinion 
is made manifest through the public voice, and the elections 
are concluded in a few minutes, either in the mosque after 
the service, or under the village tree, without agitation and 
without formality. The elders, when elected, hold their 
office fur one year, yet they may remain in office for years, 
or even for life, without re-election; but if they lose the 
public confidence, no returning day of election is waited 
for—they are immediately ejected, and successors appointed 
Their principal functions are—the apportioning the tax 
imposed upon the whole community, to each individual 
according to his property. They must, therefore, be accu- 
rately acquainted with the property of each member of the 
community, his means of livelihood, his profits, and his 
industry. Itis their duty, by timely counsel, admonition, 
or reproof, to prevent the negligence, inactivity, or misfor- 
tunes of any individual from adding to the burdens of the 
rest. They assess and collect the poll-tax, house-tax, and 
land-tax, and many others, which, in their mode of collec- 
tion or repartition, vary in almost every village, but always 
depend on a scale of property. They manage the municipal 
funds, with which they pay for lodgings and provisions 
afforded to Turks, soldiers, couriers, &c. passing through 
the place; for presents or bribes to governors, and other 
incidental expenses: also the interest of the debt with which 
almost every community in Turkey is burthened. Their 
civil functions are the following: These distribute lands 
left uncultivated, or without an heir. In transactions be- 
tween merchants and members of the community for 
cheese, butter, wool, cotton, or any other produce, the con- 
tract is legalised by the signature of one or more of the 
elders, who thus become security for their town’s folk. 
Purchases are only legal when witnessed by them. To- 
gether with the priests, they decide on all disputes, settle 
disputed water-courses and successions, and maintain a 
species of government rather preventive than repressive.— 
Urquhart’s Turkey. 
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PALESTINE. 
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[An Oriental Migration. ] 


Tue popularity which the notes, historical and explana- 
tory, together with the numerous illustrative engravings, 
have obtained for the Pictorial edition of the Bible, has 
induced the editor of that work to undertake the compila- 
tion of a history of the people who principally figure in 
the holy writings ; in which he intends to develop their 
laws, their manners and cusioms, the progress of their 
manufactures, arts, commerce, and everything connected 
with their existence as inhabitants of one of the principal 
countries in the world, and from which civilization and 
the arts of life spread over the globe. As the country 
chosen for the agency of the divine will, Palestine must 
ever be regarded with the greatest interest by every 
Christian; yet has its history never been popularly or 
extensively treated, although the events which fave 
transpired in that portion of the world have been com- 
mented upon at great length by a multitude of writers. 

The ‘History of Palestine’ announced by the editor 

of the Pictorial Bible, and of which a portion has already 
made its appearance, will, like that work, be published 
in monthly parts, and will have the advantage of copious 
pictorial illustrations, exhibiting the physical features of 
the country, its antiquities, the costume of the people, 
&c. 
It has been considered desirable to give not only a 
history of the transactions of the people, but a description 
of the physical peculiarities of the country, its geogra- 
phical features, its mountains, rivers, lakes, its botanical 
and geological productions, and its living produce, which 
are indeed almost as little known; and that a degree of 
variety may be given to the publication, these two grand 
divisions are continued simultaneously in each part, but 
so arranged that at the conclusion each will form a com- 
plete and continuous nasrative. 

In looking over the accounts of the earlier inhabitants 
of Palestine, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great similarity of their manners to those of the present 
Bedouin Arabs, who, living in tents or wandering over 
the plains in search of pasture for their herds, present an 
exact picture of their progenitors, whose deeds have been 








preserved in the holy writings. Indeed the author of the 
present history has dwelt upon this at some length, and 
many passages in his narrative might be adduced to 
illustrate it. We may select that part which details the 
departure of Abraham from his family at the command 
of God. As it is not our intention, in thus inviting 
attention to the work, to attempt anything like an analysis 
of its contents, or to extract materials for a connected 
story, we may pass over the extended but interesting 
account of the patriarch’s early life, derived from the 
Scriptures and from the writings and tradition of the 
Arabians and Jews, and come at once to that period of 
his life when, having attained “the ripe middle age of 
seventy-five years” (the great age of the antediluvians 
had not yet dwindled down to the present standard of 
man’s life, which appears to have become fixed at or before 
the time of David), he was honoured, as it would seem 
for the second time, with the express intimations of the 
divine intention respecting his conduct :— 

“ The first command* required him to leave his country 
and his kindred, or his naturai connections, in the general 
sense, and was not considered necessarily to involve a 
separation from his immediate family ; but the second 
call was more precise and stringent, requiring him to 
leave not only his country and his kindred, but also his 
‘ father’s house.’ The divine intentions being confined to 
his posterity, which as yet had no existence (for he had 
no child, his wife being barren), it was judged right to 
isolate him completely from all such natural and social 
ties as might interfere with this object. This was hard to 
bear, and God knew that it was ; and therefore, although 
it was designed that his faith should be tried to the utter- 
most, and made manifest as an example to his posterity, 
and to the people of future ages and distant lands, these 
trials did not come upon him in one overwhelming 
demand, but were made successive, after intervals 0 
repose, rising one upon another, as his trust grew pro- 
gressively stronger in that great Being, the special object 

* The first command to Abraham is assumed on the authority 


| of Josephus. See Palestine, book i., chap. ii., p. 26. 
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of whose care he had become. We shall see this through- 
out the history of this patriarch. 

« When the patriarch received his first call, the cir- 
cumstances in which he was then placed, and the privilege 
of being still permitted to remain with all those who were, 
by natural ties, dearest to him, probably made the com- 
manded migration indifferent or even desirable to him, 
and therefore no promises with reference to the future are 
held forth to encourage his obedience. But now, when 
he seems to have been more prosperously and happily 
situated, saving the recent grief of his father’s death, the 
command to depart is accompanied, for the first time, 
by that high promise which was destined to cheer and 
bless his remaining life. This call and the annexed 

romise are thus given in the scriptural narrative :-— 
‘Then the Lord said unto Abram, Depart from thy land, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto 


the land which I will show thee. And I will make of ! 


thee a great nation, and [ will bless thee and make thy 
name great, and thou shalt be a blessing; and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse 
thee ; and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.’ (Gen. xii. 1-3.) * 

* “ The land to which he was to go is not named, either 
on this or the former occasion; but the difference in the 
form of expression may have sufficed to intimate to Abram 
that the country appointed for his sojourning would now 
be more distinctly indicated to him. 

“ So Abram separated himself from the household of 
Nahor, his only surviving brother, and departed, not at 
that time knowing the point of his ultimate destination, 
but relying upon the guidance of the Divine Being whose 
command he was obeying. Lot, the son of his deceased 
brother Haran, and brother to his wife Sarai, joined him- 
selfto him. For this no reason is given, but may be 
found in the fact that, while Abraham remained without 
issue, Lot was his natural heir; besides, it appears that 
Lot entertained an exclusive belief in the God of Abram, 
which there is some ground for suspecting that Nahor 
aud his household did not. Lot had a household and 


* “The passage is here given as translated by Dr. Hales, more 
precisely than in our public version, The difference between the 
first and second calls is pointed out in a note (already referred to) 
at the end of this chapter.” 
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property of his own, and the united parties must have 
formed a goodly pastoral company, such as may still 
be often met with crossing the plains and deserts of the 
East in search of new pastures. We are told that the 
went forth ‘ with all the substance they had gathered, and 
the souls they had gotten in Haran ;’ which last clause 
applies to the ‘ little ones’ of their households, being the 
children which had been born of their slaves during the 
fifteen years of their stay in Haran. 

“ Those who are, from reading or travelled observa- 
tion, conversant with the existing manners of the Asiatic 
pastoral tribes, as the Arabians and the Tartars, can easily 
form in their minds a picture of this great migrating 
party. Under the conduct of their venerable emir, and 
the active direction and control of his principal servants, 
we behold, from the distance, a lengthened dark line 
stretching across the plain, or winding among the valleys, 
or creeping down the narrow pathway on the mountain- 
side. That in this line there are hosts of camels we 
know afar off, by the grotesque outline which the figures 
of these animals make, their tall shapes and their length 
of neck; and that the less distinguishable mass which 
appears in motion on the surface of the ground is com- 
posed of flocks of sheep, and perhaps goats, we can only 
infer from circumstances. bn approaching nearer we 
find that all this is true, and that, moreover, many of the 
camels are laden with the tents, and with the few utensils 
and needments which the dwellers in tents require; and 
if the natural condition of the traversed country be such 
as to render the precaution necessary, some of the animals 
may be seen bearing provisions and skins of water. The 
baggage-camels follow each other with steady and heavy 
tread, in files, the halter of those that follow being tied to 
the harness of those that precede, so that the foremost 
only needs a rider to direct his course; but nevertheless 
women, children, and old men are seen mounted on the 
other burdens which some of them bear. These are slaves, 
retainers, and other persons not actively engaged in the 
conduct of the party, and not of sufficient consequence to 
ride on saddled dromedaries. Such are reserved for the 
chiefs of the party, their women, children, relatives, and 
friends, and are not, unless it happen for convenience, 
strung together like the drudging animals which bear the 
heavier burdens. 


[ Bedouin Encampmert.] 
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“ For the youths and men of vigorous age, the slaves 
and shepherds, there is active employment in directing 
the orderly progress of the flocks, and in correcting the 
irregularities, friskings, and breaches which sometimes 
occur. In this service they are assisted by a stout staff, 
crooked at one end (the origin of the pastoral and epis- 
copal crook), which, however, is but sparingly used by 
those most accustomed to the flocks, their familiar voices 
being in general quite sufficient to control and guide the 
sheep ; and of their voices they make no stinted use, but 
exert them liberally in the incessant utterance of loud cries 
and shouts, reproaches, warnings, and encouragements. 
The feeble of the flock are very tenderly dealt with ; the 
progress of the whole is but slow, on account of the lambs 
and the ewes great with young; and some of the shep- 
herds may be seen bearing in their arms the weaker 
lambs of the flock, or those which had been lately yeaned. 
The men engaged in these services are on foot, though a 
few of the principal may-be on camels, or, preferably, on 
asses, if there be any of those animals in the troop. The 
whole conduct of the Oriental shepherds supplies many 
beautiiul allusions and metaphors to the sacred writers of 
the Hebrews, as where the prophet says that the good 
shepherd ‘ shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.’ (Jsa.,xl. 11.) 

“ We have introduced this short description of the pas- 
toral migrations with the view of enabling the reader to 
form some idea not only of this migration of Abram and 
Lot, but of the various other removals which are so 
frequently mentioned in the history of the pastoral 
patriarchs.” 

As a further instance of this similarity of manners of 
the present Bedouins to those of the early patriarchs, let 
us turn to the passage in the present work of the visit of 
the Lord to Abraham, when he made known to him his 
intentions with respect to the birth of his promised son :— 

“ During the heat of the day the interior of the tent is 
usually close and oppressive ; and the Bedouin likes then 
to sit near the entrance, on the shady side, that, while 
protected from the sun, he may enjoy the comparative 
freshness of the open air. Abraham was sitting thus, 
about three months after this transaction, when he saw 
three strangers approaching, who bore the appearance of 
wayfaring men. Exactly as a Bedouin would do at the 
present day, the patriarch no sooner saw them than he 
hastened to press his hospitality upon them. For the 
reason we have just stated, he did not ask them into his 
tent, but invited them to sit under the shade of his tere- 
binth-tree, until victuals should be got ready for them, 
and water brought to refresh their feet and cleanse thetn 
from the dust of travel. To be allowed thus to evitertain 
strangers is the first personal ambition of the less-cor- 
rupted Bedouins ; and so sincerely do they feel that they 
are the favoured parties, and so deep the shame to them 
of having their hospitality rejected, that we are not (as 
our differing customs might suggest) to suppose that the 
patriarch, on this occasion, proceeded in a manner wiu- 
sual to him; although there was that in the dignified 
appearance of one of the three strangers, which, while it 
led Abraham to single him out as the proper person to 
be addressed, may have induced him to accost him as 
* my lord,’ and to * bow himself towards the ground ’ more 
reverently than was his wont. This dignified stranger 
graciously accepted the invitation of the patriarch, and 
desired him to do as he had said. 

“The manner in which Abraham proceeded to provide 
an entertainment for the strangers, and the ae 
with which this appears to have been accomplished, afford 
us much instruction, and serve to show very clearly that 
the main usages of nomade life are unchanged to this 
day. The preparation of bread, even to the grinding of 
the corn, is the exclusive work of women; and as the 
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and none is kept in hand from one day to another, a 
baking of bread always attends the arrival of a stranger, 
Abraham, therefore, hastened into the tent to Sarah, ang 
desired her to make ready quickly three measures of fine 
flour, and to knead it and bake cakes upon the hearth, 
He then hastened to the herd, and took from thence a 
calf, ‘tender and good,’ which he gave to one of hig 
young men to slay and dress; and this indicates the 
antiquity of another Bedouin custom, of slaying ap 
animal for the entertainment of a stranger arrived in the 
ae and also shows that even then the Orientals had 
no objection to meat which had been cooked before the 
vital warmth had departed from it. Abraham had only 
promised to bring ‘a morsel of bread to comfort their 
hearts ;? but now, with the bread, he brought the calf, 
with some of those preparations of butter and milk for 
which pastoral tribes have in all ages been renowned. 
Having brought the meat, he sat not down with them to 
partake of it; but, according to a still-subsisting method 
of showing respect, he stood by his visitants under the 
terebinth-tree while they ate. 

“ Sarah remained in the tent. The women do not 
generally make their appearauce on such occasions ; anj 
it is considered in the last degree impertinent for a 
stranger to take notice of their existence, or to make any 
inquiries about them. Abraham must therefore have 
been not a little startled when the seeming principal of 
the strangers abruptly asked him, ‘ Where is Sarah, thy 
wife?’ and that the stranger should know her by a name 
so recently imposed may well have increased his surprise. 
He answered shortly, ‘ Behold, in the tent.” On which 
the stranger, by declaring that Sarah should in nine 
months become the mother of a son, revealed his high 
character to the patriarch ; and accordingly he is, in the 
remainder of the account, distinguished by the ineffable 
name of Jenovan.” 


THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN HINDUSTAN.— 
No. III. 
(Concluded from No, 468.} 


Baser first crossed the Indus in 1519, and advanced 
as far as Berah, in the Panjab: from thence he sent a 
message to Ibrahim, saying, that as that country had 
been fur many years in the possession of the house of 
Timur, it was proper he should now relinquish his pre- 
tensions to it, and so prevent the war from being carried 
farther into India. He returned, however, for a short 
time to Cabul, after taking possession of a strong fort, m 
which he found considerable treasure. In the latter end 
of the same year he again entered India, but was sud- 
denly recalled by the news of disturbances at home ; and 
the gaiiié Catise operated a third time to prevent his pro- 
secuting his projects. At length, in 1523, he crossed the 
Tndis a fourth time, and advanced to Lahore, and de- 
feated on his way, with great slaughter, the Indian forces 
under the command of Ibrahim’s officers. “ According 
to the superstitious notions of the Moguls,” Lahore was 
burnt, and Baber’s army moved upon Debalpoor. Here 
the garrison resisted, and were, according to the barbarous 
but almost invariable custom of the Mohammedan con- 
gueters, et to the sword. Baber was here joined by 

Wlat i, one of the most powerful nobles of the 


The youngest of these, 


country, and his three sons. 
Delawir, becoming a great favourite of Baber’s, exposed 
to him a scheme that his father and one of his brothers 
were endeavouring to put into execution, to ruin Baber 


by their treachery. This communication of course put 
Baber on his guard ; but such was his noble nature, that 
he pardoned them and gave them great estates. They 
returned his generosity by instant desertion; and, m 
consequence, so greatly effected Baber’s interest in Hin- 
dustan, that after taking measures to consolidate under 
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his authority the province he had conquered, he returned 
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or atime toCabul. Here Baber’s besetting fault, sen- 
suality, seems to haye overpowered him ; and, according 
to Ferishta, he was only awaked from his “ dream of in- 
dolence and luxury” by the intelligence that Alla, one 
of his officers, and who was a brother of Ibrahim, had 
been defeated, with Dowlat Lodi, by the emperor. He 
instantly set out for India, where his presence quickly 
changed the aspect of affairs. Alla joined him on his 
way ; but Dowlat Lodi shut himself up in Milwit, which 
Baber immediately invested and took. Dowlat having a 
few days before put on two swords, boasting what he 
would do to Baber, the latter ordered him to be brought 
into his presence with those same swords hung about his 
neck. This, however, was the only punishment inflicted, 
for Baber pardoned him, and again took him into favour. 

Another circumstance connected with the defeat of 
Dowlat Lodi is too honourable to Baber to be omitted. 
When the gates of the fort were upened, the soldiers, en- 
tering in a confused manner, began to pillage. Baber 
mounted his horse, rode amongst them, and by actual 
force, as well as by exhortation, restrained them. He 
thus succeeded in saving the honour of Dowlat Lodi’s 
family, and in preserving the noble library which Dowlat, 
who was a poet and a man of learning, had accumulated. 
Baber’s whole conduct now stands out in striking con- 
trast with that of his youth. His movements in India 
were guided by the strictest prudence; at every step he 
advanced he made good his ground before attempting 
another. Accordingly, he for some time took no decisive 
measures ; but at last, “ having in several actions,” says 
Ferishta, “perceived the inferiority of the Indian troops 
to his own, he determined to delay no longer his final 
attempt upon the empire.” He was further encouraged 


by letters from various influential malcontents in the capi- 
tal. On reaching the banks of the Giger, he was op- 
posed by the Governor of Firosa, but who was speedily 
overthrown by Baber’s son Humaioon, greatly to the 


joy of his father, this being the first battle in which the 
prince had commanded. As Baber advanced, he was 
joined by one of Ibrahim’s chiefs with 3000 horse. Near 
Shawabad a body of his troops defeated Ibrahim’s van- 
guard, 27,000 strong, and captured some elephants and 
a great number of prisoners. The last, we are grieved 
to relate, were put to death by Baber, to strike terror in 
the hearts of his enemies. Not far from Paniput, which 
isabout fifty miles from Delhi, Ibrahim and Baber met ; 
the former having under his command 100,000 horse- 
men and 1000 elephants, the latter only 13,000 horsemen. 
Baber’s army was drawn up in two lines and four great 
divisions, with a body of reserve at the rear of each, and 
a few light horse to skirmish in front. In the centre of 
the first ine Baber took his stand to direct the blow that 
was now to be struck for an empire. Ibrahim, relying 
more upon the number of his troops than their skilful 
uray, advanced in one great column of irregular depth, 
expecting to bear down the Mogul array by sheer force. 
The charge was directed to the centre of Baber’s army, 
which, animated by his presence, resisted all efforts to 
force it from its position: the assailants were driven back, 
and whilst they were retreating in disorder, the two bo- 
dies of reserve wheeled round on either side, attacked 
them on their flank, and cut off and destroyed an immense 
number. The reserve, having executed this feat with 
the greatest coolness and dexterity, fell back to its 
mer position, and immediately Baber ordered the 
Whole army to advance in the order we have described, 
Which it did, repelling with great slaughter every attack. 
Ibrahim now saw his ruin impending, unless he could 
break by a tremendous effort the compact power of the 
Mogul forces, and according advanced with the flower of 
his army, and threw himself with the utmost impetuosity 
‘the enemy. The shock was partially successful ; but 
the skill with which Baber had placed his little army 
saved it, and gradually its strength was found to be only 
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the more concentrated by the press of the Indian multi- 
tudes, who were driven off like “surges from a rocky 
shore.” On the small spot of ground where Ibrahim fought 
there fell that day five thousand men, including himself. 
The battle was won, and Baber thenceforward emperor 
of Hindustan. 

“The conquest of Hindustan,” observes Ferishta, 
“was certainly superior to that of any former conqueror. 
Mahmood of Ghizni was not only a powerful emperor, 
but the country was at that time diviled into a number 
of kingdoms, which greatly facilitated his enterprises. 
Mohammed Ghori brought an army of 120,000 men 
with him, when the kingdom was not so powerful. The 
like may be said of Timur, who ravaged Hindustan 
when it was torn to pieces by civil commotions. But the 
army of Baber was but a handful in proportion to that of 
Ibrahim, who possessed all the countries between the 
Indus and the Behar, and could bring 500,000 men to 
the field ; while Baber possessed only the poor countries 
of Cabul, Baduchshan, and Kandahar, the revenues of 
which were very inconsiderable. To what then can we 
attribute this extraordinary conquest, in a natural light, 
but to the great abilities and experience of Baber, the 
bravery of his few hardy troops, trained up to war for 
their subsistence, and now fired with the hopes of glory 
and gain? But what contributed most to weigh down 
the scale of conquest was the degeneracy of the Patans, 
effeminated by luxury and wealth, and dead to all prin- 
ciples of honour and virtue, which their corrupt factions 
and civil discords had totally eftaced; it being now no 
shame to fly, no infamy to betray, no breach of honour to 
murder, and no scandal to change parties.” 

The conqueror lost not a moment in improving his 
good fortune. Humaioon was despatched to Agra, and 
another officer to Delhi ; Baber himself entered the last- 
named place a few days after. 

It is noticeable, as a trait of Baber’s character, that he 
diyided the immense riches of the treasury of Delhi entirely 
among his nobles and troops, his subjects in Cabul and 
his other territories, and in charities, reserving “ not a 
single dinar for himself.” His difficulties were far from 
ended ; the native princes and governors united their 
forces together, and thus placed an immense army under 
the command of Par Chan, to whom they gave the title 
of Sultan Mohammed, and, thus prepared, marched to- 
ward Agra. Mai, an Affghan chief, now deserted Baber 
with all his adherents, provisions became scarce, and the 
heat of the climate killed many of the Mogularmy. To 
sum up all, Baber received an address from his chiefs, 
begging him to return toCabul. He replied, that death 
alone should wrest the kingdom from him, and, in the 
spirit of our own Henry V., under no very dissimilar cir- 
cumstances, immediately issued a proclamation to the 
effect that he was determined to abide in India, but that 
whoever among his adherents, preferring safety to glory, 
and ignoble ease to the manly toils and dangers of war, 
desired to return, might do so in peace, and leave to him 
only those whose valour would reflect honour on them- 
selves and glory on their king and country. The chiefs 
were now ashamed ; they smote their breasts, and swore 
never to forsake him. This very circumstance bruited 
abroad did Baber great service, as many of the influential 
natives, who had either opposed him or held off, thinking 
that, like Timur, he would pillage the country and leave 
it, now came to his assistance ; for, on the one hand, they 
dreaded his prowess; on the other, they could not but 
admire the brilliant qualities of his character. And thus, 
by his address, courage, and, above ali, by his indomi- 
table will, Baber was gradually increasing his power and 
weakening that of his enemies, when some reverses, 
which Fate seemed still to delight in inflicting on him, 
once more caused his chiefs in council to advise a retreat, 
though this time only a partial one. ‘‘ Baber,” says the 
historian, “ with a discontented aspect, fixed his eyes 
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in silence upon the ground. He at length sternly asked 
the chiefs, what would the world say of a monarch whom 
fear of death should oblige to abandon such a kingdom ? 
*The voice of glory,’ said he, ‘is loud in my ear, and 
forbids me to disgrace my name by giving up what my 
arms have with so much difficulty acquired. But as 
death is at last unavoidable, let us rather meet him with 
honour, face to face, than shrink back, to gain a few 
years of a miserable and ignominious existence ; for what 
can we inherit but fame beyond the limits of the grave ?’ 
The whole assembly, as if inspired with one soul, cried 
out at once, War! War!” To this it is added that 
“ the king having been formerly much addicted to wine, 
made a vow never to drink any more, should he on this 
occasion prove victorious.” 

The enemies with whom Baber had now to contend 
were united under the command of Mahmood, son of the 
emperor Secunder, who claimed the imperial throne. 
His force exceeded 100,000 horsemen; the amount of 
Baber’s does not appear to have been recorded, but it 
was doubtless very small. As the battle that ensued was 
the last great effort made to oppose Baber, and as it strik- 
ingly exhibits his high military genius, the quality he 
has been said to have been most deficient in, we cannot 
resist succinctly relating the particulars. The Moguls 
were now drawn up in a single line, consisting of six bri- 
gades, exclusive of the king’s life-guards in the centre, 
where the king posted himself. In front of each brigade 
was placed a squadron of light horse, and, before all, the 
guns, chained together; and the waggons were ranged 
in three divisions, right, left, and centre. The attack 
was commenced by the artillery. The left of the Indian 
force, then advancing, attacked the brigade on the extreme 
right of the Moguls, and compelled it to give way. 
Baber instantly ordered the brigade next to it to take up 
the lost ground, which manceuvre was successfully exe- 
cuted, and the Indians driven back with great loss. 


The Indians now, endeavouring to avail themselves of’ 


their overwhelming numbers, extended their flanks so as 
completely to enclose Baber’s army, and charged at once 
with all their might in every quarter. Baber instantly 
caused the brigades to the right and the left to fall gra- 
dually back, till his whole army presented a close and 
impassible circle to the enemy. In this position, hour 
after hour, the brave Moguls resisted, without giving way 
an inch, the assaults of the Indian multitudes, until the 
latter had weariedsthemselves out with their useless efforts. 
When Baber saw the decisive moment had arrived, he 
placed himself at the head of the central brigades, and 
rushing like “ a lion from the forest,”’ drove all before 
him ; and, despite a most obstinate and bloody resistance, 
put the entire Indian army to flight. This battle was 
fought in 1526, and from that time, although Baber was 
engaged in continual warfare in defending and extending 
his empire, there was no serious opposition to his rule. 
In 1528 he fell sick, and was advised to write a poem in 
praise of one of the saints, Chaja Ahrar, to induce his in- 
tercession with God for the recovery of his health. 
Whatever Baber thought of the motive, he wrote the poem, 
to beguile probably the weariness of an eight months’ 
illness. He recovered, but only to be seized soon after 
with a mortal sickness, of which he died in 1530, at the 
age of forty-nine. 

The character of Baber is one that is pleasant to 
review. Brave even to imprudence, so was a merciful 
to a fault, and thus endangered, not unfrequently, his 
own safety. “He so often,” says Ferishta, “ Senkinell 
ingratitude and treason, that he seemed to make a ue 
ciple of rendering good for evil.” Although, as we have 
seen, his name is not free from the stain of patzing to 
death prisoners of war who had op him, it must be 
remembered that this custom was the rule with the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors generally ; with Baber it was only 
the exception. Surrounded by partisans ever thirsting 
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for wealth and plunder, he not unfrequently retarded his 
own success by refusing to give free way to their appe- 
tites ; yet such wealth as he had was ever theirs, Though 
mixing in scenes of violence and bloodshed from his ye 
infancy, he found means to cultivate literature in his 
own mind—he lost no opportunity of honouring it jn 
others. His Commentaries, written in the Mogul lan- 
guage, and from which the knowledge of the princi 
events of his life is derived, are universally admired for 
their elegance and spirit: he was also a master of the arts 
of poetry and music. Of his justice, Ferishta relates the 
following, as one instance among many. ‘“ When he was 
prince of Firghana, a rich caravan of Chitta and China, 
which was crossing the mountains of Indija, was buried 
in the snow. He ordered all the goods to be collected, 
and sent messengers to China to proclaim the accident, 
and bring the owners or their heirs to his court. Upon 
their arrival at the end of two years, he entertained them 
hospitably, and returned them all their goods, not only 
refusing to accept a present, but even to be reimbursed 
for his expenses.” To speak of his genius is unnecessary, 
as the events we have here but slightly shadowed forth 
are its best testimonials. In person he was a little above 
the middle height, well and vigorously made. As we 
have already mentioned, his habits, when he could afford 
to give way to them, were luxurious. “ He sometimes 
used,” says the historian, “ when he had an inclination 
to make merry, to fill a fountain with wine, upon which: 
was inscribed a verse to this purpose :— 
« Jovial days! blooming springs ! 

Old wine and young maidens! 

Enjoy freely, O Baber; 

For life is not twice to be enjoyed, 


He then would sit down in the midst of his friends, 
drink freely, and feast his eyes on the daughters of beauty, 
who danced before him.” Baber had no time allowed 
him to interfere to any purpose in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the empire. As it was, however, he improved 
the public roads, built resting-places for travellers, had 
the country measured in order to tax it equitably, and 
planted extensive gardens. 





Banian Hospital—The Banian hospital at Surat is a 
most remarkable institution; it consists of a large plot of 
ground enclosed with high walls; divided into several 
courts, or wards, for the accommodation of animals: in 
sickness they are watched with the tenderest care, and find 
a peaceful asylum for the infirmities of age. When an 
anima! breaks a limb, or is otherwise disabled from serving 
his master, he carries him to the hospital; and, indifferent 
to what nation or caste the owner may belong, the patient is 
never refused admittance. If he recovers, he cannot be 
reclaimed, but must remain in the hospital for life, subject 
to the duty of drawing water for those pensioners debili- 
tated by age or disease from procuring it for themselves. 
At my visit, the hospital contained horses, mules, oxen, 
sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of 
birds; with an aged tortoise, who was known to have been 
there for seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward 
was that appropriated to rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious 
vermin: the overseers of the hospital frequently hire beggars 
from the streets for a stipulated sum, to pass a night among 
the fleas, lice, and bugs, on the express condition of suffering 
them to enjoy their feast without molestation. The Banian 
hospital in Surat has several dependent endowments without 
the walls, for such invalids and convalescents to whom pas 
— and country air may be recommended ; and especially 
for the maintenance of the goats purchased from slaughter 
on the anniversary of the Mahomedan festival, when 9 
many of these animals are devoted to destruction.—Forbes § 
Oriental Memoirs. 
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